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lord and vassal. This means that the performance of political functions depends
on personal agreements between a limited number of individuals, and that
political authority is treated as a private possession. Since personal contacts are
so important in feudal government, it tends to be most effective at the local level
where such contacts are easy and frequent. Since political power is personal
rather than institutional, there is relatively little separation of functions; the
military leader is usually an administrator and the administrator is usually a
judge. Military functions are prominent in most feudal societies, especially in
their beginnings.5
The system of class stratification that grew up in Europe as a result of feudal ties
bound nobles together as vassal to lord and bound unfree serfs to work the land for
nobles. Churchmen and nobility made up the two aristocratic upper classes, often
referred to as the first and second estates, and the lower classes made up all the rest of
the people, most of whom were unfree serfs. In the later Middle Ages the growth of
commerce and the rise of towns made possible the appearance of a middle class with
rights above those of the unfree serfs but below those of the aristocracy. The middle
classes of merchants, traders, and craftsmen became the nucleus of the third estate.
On its positive side, feudalism bequeathed to modern Europe a tradition of
political contract and reciprocity of obligations. The king was entitled to command
obedience only so long as he fulfilled his side of the contract. On the negative side,
Europe was saddled with an entrenched and hereditary aristocratic class set apart from
the common people by distinctions that marked all aspects of life, including educa-
tional opportunity. After comparing the role of feudalism in the major civilizations of
the world, Coulborn came to this conclusion: "The place of feudalism in history ... is
that of a very important political device for the revival of a declining civilization, and
for the extension of civilization to new peoples not formerly civilized."6
The idea of a universal political authority would not die. Innocent III, exerting
more secular power than any other pope before or after his time, believed that
Christendom should be a great unified commonwealth with the pope at the head,
inspiring governments everywhere to righteousness. In his view, the pope was clearly
superior to secular authorities; he was successor of Peter and feudal overlord of all
kings. Innocent III joined with the Lombard cities of northern Italy against Emperor
Frederick II in a struggle that weakened the Empire and kept Germany and Italy so
divided within themselves that strong centralized governments could not be established
in those countries until the nineteenth century.
In contrast, the national monarchies in France and England became ever more
powerful in their contests with the feudal nobility on the one side and the papacy on
the other. Outstanding among the French kings who made such gains were Philip II
(Augustus), who conquered many of the lands in France still claimed by the Norman
kings of England; Louis IX (St. Louis), who gave France a long period of peace and
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